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Redd in This Number 


An Open Letter to His Excellency the Governor of Illinois and to the 
Members of the Fifty-First General Assembly 


WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH’S SYMBOLIC FLOAT “THE MELTING POT” 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


1. Appropriations from Congress 
to help the States eliminate illiter- 
acy. 

2. Immediate expenditure by the 
National Government to aid States 
and municipalities to teach English 
to adults of alien birth. 

3. A national program of educa- 
tion against venereal disease, in 
which ail American schools shall 
cooperate. 

4. Considerable expansion by the 
National and State Governments of 
the functions of the medical exam- 
iner, the school nurse, and the dis- 
trict nurse. 


5. Addition to all school programs 
of instruction in the sciences of ob- 
servation in the arts and crafts, and 
in the elements of music, drawing, 
modeling, and architecture. 

6. Teaching of agriculture to be 
an important feature in the educa- 
tion of every child in both the urban 
and rural population. 

7. Reduction in number of school 
periods assigned to memory sub- 
jects and to mathematics; utiliza- 
tion of more hours in the school day 
and summer vacation. 

8. Better buildings; better labora- 
tory equipment; better teachers; and 


more money for education, 

9. Support by the National Gov- 
ernment of better secondary schools 
and normal schools, 

10. A complete course in physi- 
cal training for every child, the Na- 
tional Government to plan and en- 
force the course and pay part of the 
expense. 

11. Development of spirit of pa- 
triotic, cooperative service on the 
part of all boys and girls; ‘‘team 
play.’’ 

12. Conveying of fundamental re- 
ligious ideas to every American child 
and adolescent in the schools, 
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love and appreciation of the work of great artists. 
meanings and opens the way to new pleasures in picture study. 
Price $1.25—Order from the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois 


Picture Readings; Edgar Packard—gives forty full page cuts of great 


Mr. Packard is a teacher able to awaken 
His readings of these pictures suggest 


pictures. 












Corporation Schools 
By A. J. BEATTY 


This comparative study of the organization, administration, 
and methods of instruction in corporation schools and in public 
technical and trade schools is full of significance for the puzzling 
problems of vocational education. It is also a contribution to gen- 
eral educational theory. 

Mr. Beatty discusses the relation of the economic motive 
to efficient learning; the educational value of the “project”; the 
relative significance of “‘aptitude”’ and “attitude”; and = funda- 
mental questions involved in continuation and trade school organ- 
ization. 

This volume is No. 2 of the 


Monographs edited by W. C. Bagley und G. M Whipple. The woes ot 
a ak Is is $1. t 















































No. 1 of the SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION MONO- 
GRAPHS (in press) is a study of 


Classes for Gifted Children 


made with carefully controlled conditions under the direction of 
G. M. Whi gm Methods of selecting the group of gifted children 
in a school system are presented. Very many careful tests and 
measurements of school progtess are reported and comparisons 
made by the use of the best standard scales in all subjects of study. 
Methods of instruction required with gifted children are developed 
and the effect of ability to grasp the meaning of subject matter 
considered. Also the analysis of special abilities, such as ability in 
drawing, is discussed. ‘he children under observation in this ex- 
periment completed the fifth and sixth grades (two years’ work) in 
one year. 

Every superintendent, principal, and student of school edu- 
cation will find this book of decided "significance. Order now. It 

* will be ready for delivery soon. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 

















































































This is By Far the 
Most Effective 


aid to effective study that has come to our hand. It is so 
brief that anyone can read it at a sitting. It is so meaty 
that one can dwell upon a single paragraph for many days. 
It is as simple as directions to the post-office, and as pro- 
found as a treatise on the postal demandments of the 
world. 

We can imagine no child who would not understand it, 
and no scholar who would not be benefited by its reading. 

This is the review given by the New England Journal 
of Education of 


How to Study 
Effectively «Win. 


HOW TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY is being furnished 
to the overseas army, taking studies under the Educational 
Commission of the Y.M.C.A. 


There are few High Schools that do not use this book for 
guidance. But every High School should see that every 
pupil masters the rules and acquires the right student 
habits through personal study of Dr. Whipple’s 


How to Study Effectively 
Single expen ty gee Ger $9 mate. See Str epentes 


Public School Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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A LETTER. 


To His Excellency, the Governor of Illinois, and to the 
Members of the Fifty-first General Assembly: 


GENTLEMEN : 

The public school system of Illinois is a state insti- 
tution, authorized and required by the Constitution, and 
governed by state laws. The Constitution says that ‘‘ The 
General Assembly shall provide a thororeh and efficient 
system of free schools, whereby all chrkcren of this State 
may receive a good common school education.’’ The 
recent cataclysmic changes in international relations, our 
sudden and startling realization of the fact that all the 
nations of the world are now bound together by strong 
community interests, the clear demonstration we have 
just witnessed that one or two powerful nations edu- 
cated in a false philosophy and saturated with the ideals 
of Kaiser-worshiping teachers may bring loss and suf- 
fering to our people and wreck and ruin to civilization, 
the illustration we have had of the weakness and menace 
of a schoolless nation like Russia, and our newer ideals 
of citizenship in this great, leading democracy of the 
world,—all these are raising new questions of educa- 
tion for us and are causing new and increased demands 
to be made upon our educational system. Therefore, 
numerous bills concerning schools and education are be- 
ing introduced in the present General Assembly, and 
much of your time in the next four months will be oceu- 
pied by the consideration of proposed school laws. 

The 34,000 teachers of Illinois must be of at least 
average intelligence and certainly have a true and defi- 
nite knowledge of our educational system and how it is 
performing its functions; therefore, their plans for 
changes and improvements necessary to make our schools 
better ought to be heeded, and their ideas of what is 
really needed to adapt the schools to the new conditions 
and demands deserve your careful consideration. We 
assure you that we do not mean to be impertinent in 
calling your attention to a few facts that we deem 
worthy of your consideration while you are legislating 
for the welfare of children and teachers and for the 
proper training of pupils for efficient citizenship in our 


great state and nation. One of our purposes may be to/ 


promote our own welfare, but another purpose is to 
render a service to the State and its children. In fact 


the first purpose carries with it the second; for it is 
easily proved that whatever promotes the welfare of 
teachers attracts to and holds in the profession a better 
and more efficient class of teachers and, therefore, pro- 
motes also the welfare of the children and of the State. 

First, permit us to remind you that many leaders 
of thought in our own country and in foreign nations 
are giving the American school much of the credit for 
winning the war. It is declared that the American prin- 
ciples of equality of educational opportunity, the utmost 
development of moral and proper individual traits and 
powers, and the free choice of careers have triumphed 
over the stratified class schools and the binding educa- 
tional predestination of Germany. It is said that the 
idealism, the initiative, the resourcefulness, the powers 
of independent thought and action combined with per- 
fect discipline, the game and cheerful spirit of our 
soldiers, their fraternal cooperation, their sincere pa- 
triotism, and their splendid morale are largely the 
results. of their training and experiences in our free, 
democratic public schools. 

We wish to remind you also that the State Council 
of Defense, various departments of our National govern- 
ment, and men in high official positions everywhere as- 
signed much new and additional work to the teachers 
and pupils during the war and are now emphatic in 
their declarations that the work assigned was well done. 
They say that the schools rendered invaluable service 
in promoting the sale of War Savings Stamps, and 
Liberty Bonds, in supporting the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A. and kindred organizations, in food production and 
conservation, in arousing a spirit of patriotism and loy- 
alty throughout the Nation, and in many other ways. 

But now, when the war is over, and we are facing 
the stupendous and intricate problems of rehabilita- 
tion, readjustment and reconstruction, we are told that 
several faults and weaknesses in our educational sys- 
tem have been disclosed by the war and its concomitant 
measures and activities; and at the same time we are 
told that the teachers and the schools must assume still 
more responsibilities and perform many new duties. 
Great leaders in all departments of life are declaring 
that we must continue to do everything we have been 
doing and do it much better. It is shown that the con- 
stitutional provision that ‘‘all children of the State may 
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receive a good common school education’’ is not com- 
plied with, because good schools are not provided for 
all children and many children attend a very short. time 
or not at all; therefore, it is declared that the public 
schools must prepare for a much larger attendance for 
more months in the year and that the compulsory at- 
tendance law must be more rigidly enforced and must 
be extended to older children. Practically everybody 
agrees that adequate provisions should be made for 
more vocational education in our present unit system 
and that continuation schools must be established for 
children up to 18 years of age or even for adult workers. 
The schools are being asked to assist in the physical, 
mental and vocational rehabilitation of our returning 
soldiers. The searching physical examination of both 
volunteers and conscripts disclosed an alarming amount 
of physical defectiveness and inefficiency; and the 
schools are asked to prevent this in the future by better 
school sanitation, physical training, physical examina- 
tion, the treatment and cure of minor physical defects, 
and more instruction in anatomy, physiology, hygiene 
and household science. The prevalence of pronounced 
pro-Germanism and the diversified ideals of citizenship, 
loyalty and patriotism found in numerous communities 
have intensified the demand for more attention by our 
schools to the development of true patriotism and for 
more instruction in the history of our country and its 
characteristic institutions and in the principles of demo- 


eratic-republican government. We are told that we meust / 


Americanize a very large number of aliens both adult 
and immature. Although the efficiency, success and sta- 
bility of our form of government depends upon a high 
level of education and trained intelligence generally dis- 
tributed throughout our citizenry, we find, even in this 
land of free schools, a shameful and dangerous amount 
of illiteracy. Instructors in the training camps and 
officers on the field harshly criticize an educational sys- 
tem that sends to them full-grown young men who are 
unable to read letters from home, to write letters to their 
mothers, or to read and understand simple orders and 
messages from their superior officers. This reminds us 
that much of the inefficiency and many of the accidents 
in civil industrial life are due to illiteracy. So the de- 
mand is becoming imperative for more and better 
equipped schools, more and better trained teachers, and 
more rigid attendance laws. 

We have written here briefly both of the credit given 
our schools and of the criticisms and charges against 
them. Evidently they are strong, but have their weak- 
nesses. They are an absolute necessity, but are lacking 
in many respects. They are the very support of our 
democracy and its free institutions, but they are fail- 
ing in some essential functions. They are good, but they 
must be made better. Therefore, we teachers of IIli- 
nois are respectfully appealing to you to enact and 
approve laws at once for the improvement of the schools, 
which will merely be fulfilling the constitutional require- 
ment that ‘‘The General Assembly shall provide a 
thorough and efficient system of free schools, whereby all 
children of this State may receive a good common school 
education.”’ 

We have a constructive program which we recom- 
mend to your careful consideration. At a recent meet- 
ing of our organization, several resolutions were adopted, 
some of which favored the following: The use of En- 
glish only in all elementary schools; the abolishment and 
prohibition of fraternities and sororities and all secret 
societies in public high schools; free text books; voca- 
tional education under the Smith-Hughes law and the 
unit system; compulsory part-time continuation schools 
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for children up to eighteen years of age, with a pro- 
vision that employers shall pay wages for the time spent 
in such schools; physical welfare of school children by 
providing adequate physical training, vacation schools, 
open-air schools, ample playgrounds and playground 
equipment, physical examination of pupils, and treat- 
ment and correction of physical defects; consolidation 
of school districts and free transportation of pupils to 
and from. school; a provision for the employment of 
superintendents, principals and teachers for a term of 
years; a minimum wage of $1000 a year for teachers; 
more adequate compensation for county superinten- 
dents; and the more adequate support of our five State 
Normal Schools by providing an annual half-mill tax 
for their support. 

The above paragraph contains only a condensed state- 
tnent of some of our resolutions. Several of less interest 
to you are omitted. But there is one, expressing our 
greatest need, which we shall quote in full, as follows: 

‘*While the above resolutions express our desires re- 
garding the educational needs of the state, the most press- 
irg problem confronting us today is that of securing suf- 
ficient revenue to maintain adequately our public school 
system. Owing to the increased costs, it is now impossi- 
ble in many districts to meet current expenses. As a 
means of increasing the funds needed for education the 
following recommendations are made: 

(a) -That we favor an appropriation by the Legis- 
lature of $10,000,000 annually to the state school fund; 

(b) That there be an amendment of the school 
revenue law, providing that operating expenses, such as 
eost of fuel, lights, and janitors’ salaries be taken from 
the building, fund, and that Boards of Education may 
increase the i for educational purposes to 3% on 
approval by vui'.-..> the people, provided that the aggre- 
gate school levy shall not exceed 4%; 

(ec) That there be a county school tax equal in 
amount to the state apportionment and distributed in 
the same manner among the districts in proportion to 
their minor population.’’ 

Illinois now expends about $50,000,000 a year on 
public schools. We do not hesitate to say that it ought 
to spend at least $100,000,000. But many large and 
populous school districts find it impossible to raise more 
money. The present unequal and inequitable method 
of providing school revenue and the legal limitations on 
the tax rate cause their school funds to be absolutely 
inadequate to their needs. This was true three years 
ago; but with the cost of building materials, supplies, 
equipment and labor practically doubled in that time, 
and with the assessed valuations and the tax rates prac- 
tically the same, conditions have become distressing. As 
a result Chicago, for instance, will face a deficit of $4,- 
000,000 in its school fund the coming spring ; and Moline, 
Springfield, Decatur and several other cities will have 
deficits proportionally as large or larger. But a more 
dangerous deficit appears in some districts,—there is the 
deficit in education in mind, body and spirit, which 
causes ignorance and leads to pauperism, crime, anarchy, 
and bolshevism; fer many cities and villages have had 
to omit or curtail school work that their people consider 
essential and which is really required by our consti- 
tution and our laws. Plans for buildings and improve- 
ments have been cancelled, intended extensions of 
courses have been abandoned, and children are herded 
together in small unsanitary, poorly-equipped school 
rooms and playgrounds. Superintendents and boards 
of education have found it impossible to finance schools 
to meet past requirements; and, when they consider 
the demands of the new era, they are overwhelmed 
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by the magnitude of their problem and in some cases 
are almost stupefied into inaction. Hence, we consider 
$100,000,000 as a conservative estimate for the annual 
cost of the public schools of Illinois if they are to meet 
the demands made upon them. 

Buildings, playgrounds, and other physical equip- 
ment are not the only things necessary to provide for 
schools. Teachers also are a necessity; in fact it is gen- 
erally conceded that the teacher is the most important 
factor of the school, and that, if we are to have good 
schools, we must have an adequate supply of good, well- 
trained or experienced teachers. There is much truth 
in the old educational proverb, ‘‘As is the teacher, so is 
the school.’’ 

But boards of education everywhere have in an acute 
form what they call ‘‘the teacher problem.’’ There is 
a scarcity of teachers of any kind, and too many un- 
trained and inefficient teachers are in important posi- 
tions. Boards of education try their best to get a supply 
of good teachers, and then are blamed for the failures 
of young, immature teachers who were the only ones 
available for many positions. Of course there are people 
who dismiss their own responsibility to public educa- 
tion by blaming the teachers for the faults and failures 
of the schools. These people declare that the teachers 
are not doing their duties or performing their functions. 
We deny this for a large number of teachers, but plead 
guilty in many, many cases. We believe teachers as a 
class give more actual service and value in proportion 
to the money paid them than any other class of workers; 
but we know that many of them are untrained and in- 
efficient. And to those people who blame these poor 
teachers for all the faults of the schools, we put the 
question: Why do you not employ good, strong, well- 
trained, efficient teachers? If you answer that there is 
a scarcity gf such teachers, we ask: Why the scarcity 
of good teachers? 

We beg leave to call your attention to the close rela- 
tion between the teacher problem and the problem of 
finance. The main reason that there are too many un- 
trained and inefficient teachers in the service is that 
teachers’ wages are extremely small. We wish to offer 
in evidence the fact that thousands of good teachers in 
Illinois declined their positions last year or afterward 
resigned them to enter other work where they could 
make a living. As some of them put it, they ‘‘were 
starved out of their profession.’’ Their places were filled 
in many cases by immature, untrained and inexperienced 
boys and girls, whose intentions may be good but who 
do not know how to teach according to modern require- 
ments. Therefore, the change caused great loss to edu- 
cation in Illinois. 

The increases in teachers’ wages have been infinitesi- 
mal as compared with the increase in the cost of living, 
and teachers’ wages are very small as compared with 
the wages of other workers or with the profits in great 
industries. We offer in evidence a comparison of the 
wages of two classes of workers in Macoupin County, 
the mine workers and the teachers. Several of these 
mine workers are unnaturalized foreigners, and some of 
them are aliens from enemy countries. Some of them 
have never spent anything on their education and have 
little knowledge of anything but their special jobs. They 
probably earn all they get, or more; and this is not a 
plea that they be paid less,—but how about the teach- 
ers? We are giving actual names and figures taken 
from actual pay rolls made up about a year ago, all 
of which can be verified. 
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Loaders, pay for TWO WEEKS: 


a a ar ee $105.03 
Charlies Laviska ...............-. 92.83 
PE, De Sod bw vin wie Pad by 81.95 
Is odes ceeded ekb oven ee 96.09 
SR ee Say 104.68 
fe EES, aha, Od vibe gueeceteess 96.24 
i ES... ot stan dis ecatawnt oe 93.51 
See > 99.74 
SEEN. do be cece 0,600) Osbedn 103.57 
ip | AA ae ee er ee 102.96 
SEL o « bre Garba aie yd octane mae 91.10 
SI a 5 do SG ca.0 wg Varn deews 111.47 
Se. SEED - Sas asda cusewsedoe oe 111.19 
gE Ter 114.01 
Machine runners, pay for TWO WEEKS: 
PORT er $116.29 
Be ED lc saicidcca s ess 123.23 
OE er oe mer 125.52 
EE: so Ul dx ccukanevackoes 117.65 
BE BN Fi 6 nb cas dewesasis 122.27 


Multiply each of the above amounts by two to get 
the monthly wages, and then compare with the monthly 
wages of some of the teachers who are working hard 
to make good, clean, moral, educated and efficient citi- 
zens out of the numerous children of these foreign 
miners. 

Teachers, pay for ONE MONTH, out of 8 months: 


DT UE Gos ccs ccauepeev ees $55.00 
PO a an ee 55.00 
ee ee an Wee a, SOs ea ede eed 55.00 
., & 5 , Sere peer 55.00 
Elizabeth Frew ............cs08: 55.00 
Mrs. Rose Emmerson............. 55.00 
Marion M. Cowie................ 55.00 
Della VanDoren ...............-. 55.00 
) tl" Soe eee ree 55.00 
NN Bs ia c ob ds eee cs 55.00 
jula Halpin .:.... ee whvarete kt 57.75 

GG COME boc viecedisetsses 57.75 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kauerauf.......... 55.00 
CE Es cad eGebcuboondas 55.00 


pee. TEBGGOW onc ccscccccecvcess 49.50 
Here are the average wages of all of three classes of 
mine workers at three different mines for the month end- 
ing November 30, 1917, but they did not all work the 
full month: 


Mine A Mine B. Mine C. 
Be ND IG vies oe dat $175.00 $170.00 $153.00 
Sa ree ee: 162.22 168.60 205.00 
Machine runners ...... 195.50 170.65 232.59 


WacGEs AT STAUNTON 
Here are the wages received by a few of the mine 
workers at Saunton for the 13 working days in the two 
weeks beginning November 1, 1917. These men are all 
Austrians. 


Loaders. 
ee eee $119.06 
po 0 ee re 73.12 
Foe Mameteting 2... 2... cccwleccess 104.75 
Adam Lukeschick ............... 89.76 
ID nk 0'k svc ta wie wore 96.67 
DEG BED ois is occ ciocvveccces 96.18 
Pe BN. Sines ences wdsovece 94.01 
Jim Trimagstion .......0sce.ee0. 95.01 
Machine Runners. 
PONG Xeidie <<. dade 113.12 
ee errr rer 113.12 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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Double the above amounts to find the monthly wages. 
One of the bookkeepers at the mine office says that the 
men who work full time receive from $150 to $250 a 
month. Some of the boys who recently quit school at 16 
years of age are receiving $5.05 a day of eight hours. 

Here are wages of a few of the Staunton teachers 
for one month. Their full term is 9 months. 


Jennie Willoughby, High School. . .$85.00 
SE, TE a cavink ceecduescks bane 80.00 
TRVUED WERMOOOR ccccicccccccsccns 65.00 
Lillian Woods, Grades............ 55.00 
po rar 47.50 
Elnora Grabruck ...........cc.e0. 52.50 
PO COED “valu cicincvedccaesane 55.00 
POO EE wan 's'w b.0'e'eln ogc aeks 50.00 
PORES EP Fee re. 65.00 
SP COE, 6 nw ccc cccddchencics 47.50 
ST ET 0's 6. ove Gaanules Gk s hua 70.00 
BEMPORNGE TOAGES. oo cc ccccccvawees 55.00 
WO SE cisica cnnbacciaccean 45.00 


The superintendent of schools at Benld reports that 
he excuses two or three boys in the grades at 3 o’clock 
every day to go to work on the ‘‘second shift’’ at the 
mines. They work from 3:30 to 11:30 Pp. mM. and make 
$3.00 to $5.00 and attend school also. 

Mr. Elmer Coatney, a teacher in the Benld Township 
High School, recently urged a boy, who had quit school 
to work at the mine, to return to school. He endeavored 
to convinee the boy of the need and value of an educa- 
tion. But the boy replied, ‘‘Mr. Coatney, I am making 
more money without an education than you are making 
with one.’’ And this is the truth, although Mr. Coatney 
was paid $100.00 a month, which is more than the aver- 
age wages of high school teachers in that locality. 

Please remember that these miners worked 12 
months in the year and that the teachers were employed 
only 8 or 9 months. This means that the annual wages 
of the Austrian alien, George Sewzyk, are more than 
$2,500 and of the teacher, Margaret Davis, less than 
$500. Joe Konetching earned and received about $2,800 
a year; but Jennie Willoughby, a bright American 
woman, trained for her work in a university and prin- 
cipal of the high school, received only about $700, no 
matter how much she earned. Remember also that the 
board of education is not to blame and that this is not 
an isolated example but is typical of a great many in- 
dustrial communities. The board at Staunton is doing 
the best it can under the present legal limitations, and 
so are many other boards. The school boards and the 
teachers are both looking to the Legislature for relief. 

Of course coal miners are not the only workers re- 
ceiving increased wages. 

Here are just a few of the innumerable newspaper 
quotations that might be cited to prove the great pros- 
perity with which this country is blessed at this time 
and the tendency to make large increases in the wages 
of all classes of workers,—except one or two. 

‘*Wages of all employees of the United States Steel 
Corporation will be increased 10% beginning August 1 
it was announced late today by Judge Gary. Profits 
in exeess of all previous records were made by this cor- 
poration for the second quarter of 1918, according to a 
financial statement issued today. Total earnings 
amounted to $62,557,391 after setting aside $90,716,250 
for taxes. Net income for the quarter amounted to 


$52,399,483.’’ 

‘Uncle Sam’s payroll in Springfield has been in- 
creased more than $20,000 a year by the raise in salaries 
given to postal employees. This fact became known to- 
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day when Postmaster Patton received word that the pay 
of every city postal employee, with the exception of him- 
self, will be $200 a year more.”’ 

‘*Fares on the surface and elevated lines in Chi- 
cago will be increased as a result of the ruling of the 
federal war labor board yesterday granting an increase 
of approximately 30% in salaries to motormen and con- 
ductors. Approximately 15,000 employees of the com- 
panies will receive the increased wages.’’ 

‘*Wage increases ranging from 35 to 65 percent were 
granted to employees of twenty-two street and interur- 
ban railway companies operating in sixteen cities in an 
award announced today by the war labor board.’’ 

‘*Mike, Hugh and Joe decided that they would make 
last Sunday memorable. They drove 1,014 rivets and 
earned among them $162.24. 

You will have no difficulty finding prosperous gen- 
tlemen who tell you ‘it is outrageous that common work- 
men should earn such sums.’ 

Yet the individual thus complaining might have 
rolled over in bed yesterday morning at 10 o’clock—he 
might have whispered through the telephone to his 
broker, ‘Sell me a thousand shares of Steel common at 
market; take the three points profit and call me. 
Good-by.’ 

In the course of the next hour or so, while finishing 
his late nap, the broker would call to tell him that he 
had ‘made’ three thousand dollars profit. 

This shows that a riveter who gets $64 for driving 
rivets eight hours on Sunday has still something to learn 
about making money easily in the great United States.’’ 

‘*In presenting the teacher-shortage problem to the 
President, Secretary Lane and Commissioner Claxton 
pointed out that the entrance into the military and in- 
dustrial service of teachers from colleges, technical in- 
stitutions, high schools, and evening schools, as well as 
supervisors and principals in public school systems, had 
so reduced the available supply of teachers ir certain sec- 
tions of the country that boards and trustees of colleges 
and boards of education in city and country districts 
were finding it very difficult, and frequently quite im- 
possible, to obtain teachers. Figures collected within the 
past few weeks by the Bureau of Education show an 
approximate shortage of 30,000 teachers in city and 
county systems.”’ 

We put the word ‘‘industrial’’ in italics to call atten- 
tion to the relation existing between the distressing con- 
ditions expressed in this paragraph and the prosperous 
conditions expressed in those preceding it. 

In this connection, it may be of interest to you to 
learn that according to the Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the year 1917, which is the 
latest compiled, the average annual wage of teachers in 
Illinois for the school year 1916-17 was $768.48. This 
average is based upon thé wages of all teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents, although many of the latter 
receive from $3,000 to $10,000, which, by the way, is 
much less than many men in less important work are 
receiving. The median salary of Illinois teachers was 
less than $600.00. Fourteen hundred ninety-three teach- 
ers received less than $300 a year, 5539 teachers received 
less than $400, 12,905 received less than $500, and 17,116 
teachers, or over half the number employed, received 
less than $600. 

Not only teachers but also shrewd and discerning 
business men on boards of education realize and declare 
that largely increased school revenues are necessary if 
a supply of good teachers is to be maintained and if the 
many other educational problems are to be solved. We 
are advocating three sources of increases: first, increase 
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in local tax rates; second, an increased state distributive 
fund raised by a state tax; and third, a county tax to 
raise sufficient funds to match the state fund distributed 
to each district in the county. 

In support of the first, we state simply that any local 
community ought to be permitted to levy whatever tax 
it sees fit to spend on the education of its children. Ifa 
three percent levy for educational and building funds 
is inadequate for Decatur, for example, why should not 
Decatur be allowed to levy four percent? Is the extra 
one percent on an absurdly low assessed valuation of 
property more valuable than the future welfare of thous- 
ands of children? Shall ‘‘wealth accumulate and men 
decay’’? The boards of education in many communities 
want the legal limitation on school tax rates raised so 
they may perform their statutory duties and conduct 
the kind of schools required by the constitution and pre- 
scribed by law. 

Of course we have often heard the old argument 
against such local increases, which is that the property 
interests taxed in local communities are widely distri- 
buted in ownership, and that an increase in local rates 
may tax people in various parts of the state or even in 
several states. It seems to be taken for granted that this 
would be unjust and should be prevented; for many 
boards of education have found that their efforts to im- 
prove their local schools are strenuously opposed by pow- 
erful interests in some distant city or state or by their 
agents in the local communities. But many of us believe 
that property interests should be subordinate to human 
interests and should serve human interests, and that the 
people drawing incomes from distant communities 
should be taxed to support human institutions in those 
communities; and we believe that boards of education 
can be trusted not to tax out of existence the financial 
interests and producing industries in their communities. 

But this argument introduces another thought, which 
is that education itself is not a matter of merely local 
interest but is a matter of state and national and even 
international interest. 

This country has spent billions of dollars in the last 
two years because Germany had a false philosophy 
taught in a wrong system of education, and additional 
millions, or perhaps billions, because Russia had no pub- 
lie educational system at all. A wise Russian has 
said that 50,000 good American school teachers in Rus- 
sia could do more to establish a democracy in that coun- 
try and peace and order in the world than can a million 
soldiers. The menace of Mexico is largely the menace of 
ignorance in Mexico and property interests held in for- 
eign countries; and the ‘‘yellow peril’’ is a peril of 
misunderstanding arising from ignorance. The United 
States government is beginning to realize that illiteracy, 
ignorance and inefficiency in any state or community is 
a national weakness, and is beginning to appropriate 
hundreds of millions of dollars to promote education 
wherever it is most needed; and many of the states are 
raising large percentages of their school revenues by 
state taxes. 

But Illinois still clings*to the antiquated method of 
raising school revenues adopted nearly a century ago, 
when conditions differed widely from those of the pres- 
ent. Efficient schools are required by the constitution 
and the laws of the state, but still about nine-tenths of 
the school revenue must be raised by local district taxes, 
although some districts have many children and little 
taxble property and others have enormous amounts of 
taxable property and very few children. 

When the plan of local district taxation for school 
revenue was adopted, the state was sparsely settled, the 
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communities were widely separated, and the methods of 
trade and communication were extremely crude. In 
other words, the various settlements had very little 
social, industrial, economic or political relation to each 
other. They felt very little responsibility for each 
other’s welfare or for the welfare of the state as a whole. 
Therefore, the early revenue laws provided that each 
separate community or district should raise the greater 
part of its school money by local taxation. This method 
persists to this day, although conditions are greatly 
changed. Illinois, as a state, actually paid a smaller 
percentage of the cost of her schools in 1917 than she 
did in 1872, although the state has become one commu- 
nity in a great many respects since that time. Railroads, 
better wagon roads, autotrucks, automobiles, electric cars, 
aeroplanes, telephones and telegraphs with and with- 
out wires, daily and even hourly newspapers, the division 
and specialization of labor, trade, commerce and travel 
have brought our various neighborhoods into close rela- 
tion and mutual interdependence and have moulded 
them into one community. It is no longer a matter of 
unconeern to the millions of people in Chicago whether 
the McLean County farmer-boys are being properly 
educated ; for these boys must help feed Chicago tomor- 
row. It means much to the farmer-boys of Central IIl- 
inois if numerous boys and girls of the great cities get 
their education in slums and vicious districts; for these 
farmer-boys will be taxed tomorrow to support alms- 
houses, insane asylums, reform schools, penitentiaries 
and other institutions to care for the products of those 
slums and dens of vice. There are boys and girls in 
the schools of Madison and Macoupin Counties today 
who will be making laws twenty years from now to gov- 
ern Freeport, Ottawa, and Rock Island. There are prob- 
ably hundreds of negro children in Cairo and East St. 
Louis today who will be citizens of Springfield, Bloom- 
ington and Chicago in 1930. Doesn’t it make a difference 
to these cities how and what these little black citizens are 
being taught? The financial returns to capitalists in one 
part of the state are dependent upon the honesty, ability, 
training and efficiency of thousands of workmen in other 
parts of the state. Thousands of other illustrations could 
be given; but surely no other argument is necessary to 
prove the state to be one community in a very real sense. 

The inevitable conclusion is that the matter of educa- 
tion in all parts of Illinois is a matter of state interest, 
and that all the property in the state should be tared to 


- educate all the children in the state. This means that 


the present unit of taxation is entirely too small and that 
a much larger part of our school revenues should be 
raised by a state tax. There is neither reason nor justice 
in an inequitable system of taxation that causes one 
school district, rich in children but poor in property, to 
pay school taxes forty times as high as another district, 
which happens to be rich in property but poor in chil- 
dren. But this is exactly what is happening in Illinois; 
and it is often the case that the highly taxed district 
ean not raise sufficient funds to maintain good schools. 
Therefore, we are asking for a state school tax of $10,- 
000,000 a year, levied equally upon all the property of 
the state and distributed to the several districts in pro- 
portion to their numbers of pupils. 
Please carefully consider these figures: 


School Tax Rates 
Name of School Number 1915 1916 1917 
Benld Elementary ...... No. 133 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 


Benld Community High..No. 184 2.79 2.28 2.02 
City of Benld 2 
(in both districts) ........... $5.79 $5.28 $5.02 
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Eickmeyer . . .......... No. 128 13 24 .26 
Gillespie, El. and High..No. 132 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Bamegess oS sks incaes No. 127 17 48 AT 
Carlinville, El. and High No. 79 2.37 2.40 2.79 
Lynn Grove ............ No. 43 .68 .79 .67 
MEE i. ci caecedeitese No. 71 56 55 54 
SENS sxc uvidbicd ns dees No. 75 32 34 33 


These districts are all in Macoupin County, but they 
illustrate conditions that are common in Illinois. 

Please notice that in 1915 the property in Benld vil- 
lage was taxed $5.79 on every $100 valuation, while in 
Eickmeyer district the property was taxed only 13 cents 
on the $100. These districts are only three miles apart, 
but 6ne was taxed 44 times as heavily for schools as the 
other. The writer happens to know that the Eickmeyer 
district paid for all the school it wanted with its small 
tax, but that the Benld district with its large tax still 
needed more money for its schools. Benld is a mining 
community and has many children and comparatively 
little property ; Eickmeyer has a few children and great 
wealth. The proximity of the village of Benld and its 
intensely productive industrialism have multiplied the 
value of the rich farm lands in the Eickmeyer district 
in every way except for taxation; its assessed valuation 
has remained about the same for several years past, and 
it pays practically nothing to help support education for 
its neighbor’s children. 

Gillespie has struggled along for years trying to 
maintain sufficient and efficient elementary and high 
schools on the legal limit of $3.00 a hundred for schools. 
In 1918 it voted to spread a community high school dis- 
trict over itself and about sixty sections of surrounding 
country. It will now have two boards of education, a 
divided school system, and a combined school tax rate 
of a little less than $6.00 on the $100 of valuation. But 
Sunnyside and several other neighboring districts get 
along very well with less than $0.50 on the $100. 

Carlinville has levied the limit of $1.50 for educa- 
tional purposes for years, and now has an increasing 
building fund tax of nearly as much, and still cannot 
meet the growing demands for more and better schools. 
The Standard Oil Company is coming into Macoupin 
County to mine coal. Its officers and agents have chosen 
Carlinville to be the place of residence of the workmen 
and say that the population of the city will be doubled 
or trebled in a few years. . School revenues in 
Carlinville are already inadequate; but many Standard 
Oil workmen with families of children are coming to live 
in the city and work in the great mines and power plants 
of the company, and the school population is increasing 
much more rapidly than the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty ; for the great industrial plants of this wealthy com- 
pany are located in Lynn Grove, Robley and Brick School 
districts, where the people have all the schools they want 
or need at a rate much less than $1.00. This is only an- 
other example of a common occurrence in Illinois,—that 
of grouping children densely in an already crowded dis- 
trict with a tax rate already up to the limit and massing 
wealth in districts already rich in proportion to their 
number of children and, therefore, with low tax rates. 
We believe these great industrial plants out in the coun- 


try ought to be taxed to educate the children of their’ 


workers living in Carlinville and that this can be done by 
an increased state school tax or a county school tax or 
both; and, similarly, since all the people, property and 
industries of the state are now bound together by strong 
community interests, all the property ought to be taxed 
more equally to support schools for all the children of all 
the people. 
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We have said that some other states raise a larger 
percentage of their total school expenditures by a state 
tax than does Illinois. We are offering in evidence a 
table based upon the most recent available report of the 
Federal.Commissioner of Education. Column (A) gives 
the percent of the total school expenses paid by state tax 
in the several states in the year 1913-14. Column (B) 
shows the amount of the state school fund in Illinois for 
the year 1916-17, if it had been the same percentage as in 


the state opposite each amount. 


(A) (B) 
Pennsylvania . . .......2e00- 10.78% $ 5,594,570.26 
CIOS |. . ccvence die ces 11.88 6,165,444.78 
WEE na "e ne nchchde denn 13.04 6,767 ,457.91 
RRA aga rat NE, | rg a 13.69 7,104,792.85 
ag Spee i alge, 16.50 8,563,117.75 
SE n.d. cote ns uo ok ahd 18.15 9,419,429.53 
pO EA eee 18.56 9,632,210.93 
EDs 6 > th dnt ok ee ade 21.22 11,012,688.41 
Sti = hascabdst osmnanen 21.76 11,292,935.90 
NR RE a i 23.17 12,024,693.23 
IN 6 oS an cnsedsoueaan 25.41 13,187,201.34 
SIN hn on ok oe 6 oe Ge 25.85 13,415,551.15 
SEE ca: 5: ob hdenneeadanann 26.07 13,529,726.05 
SIE a swtbeiqneid Go-ahead 28.61 14,847,927.21 
RE Li. 4 nat ct@hieuntaha eae 29.36 15,237,159.84 
PD» 0%. be sesdencann 30.30 15,724,998.06 
PL 34. caviaunsh enka dan 31.43 16,311,441.88 
DES << « chheonenebacen 31.79 16,498,273.53 
i «és dudedeunndeaeaine 33.22 17,240,410.41 
Es < nns cha eiweneeaee 35.27 18,304,312.92 
SD oa stad dline pees Mee 44.28 22,980,294.20 
2 ir eee 44.61 23,151,556.55 
Ln oc adadhncsaaaie 46.11 23,930,021.80 
Ss «0 4 nde oktiielnmie 46.18 23,966,350.18 
TT Ata éinicde ae thee *, 46.53 24,147,992.07 
District of Columbia......... 49.69 25,787,958.87 
DN as & nvwendies ccneeaken 51.83 26,898,569.29 
EY. So nt Noes ad weeatee 65.16 33,816,530.49 


In reading this table we should remember that IIl- 
inois raises only $4,000,000 a year for its school fund, 
which is only about 8% of the total cost. In comparing 
New Jersey, for instance, we find that it raises about 44% 
of its total school expenses by a state tax, which percent- 
age in Illinois would require an annual state school fund 
of $23,000,000. 

Of course there are some states that raise about the 
same portion of their school expenses by state tax as does 
Illinois, and a few raise even less; but the table given 
above demonstrates that there are sufficient precedents 
for levying a much higher state school tax in Illinois. 

We realize there will be opposition to any increase 
in taxation. But that has always been the case; no pro- 
gress is ever made without encountering opposition. The 
very fundamental principle of supporting schools by a 
public tax was once bitterly opposed. It will be said that 
any increase in tax rates will add an unbearable burden 
to the taxpayers. If that is true, it means simply that 
the great, wealthy State of Illinois cannot afford to edu- 
cate its children, which is unbelievable. Two years ago 
we were told that Illinois was then taxed to the limit; 
but enormous reservoirs of taxable wealth in Illinois 
have been discovered and tapped by the national govern- 
ment since. Even now Congress is about to pass a bill 
that will raise six billion dollars in one year by taxation; 
and experienced statisticians say that Illinois will pay 
about one-fifteenth of this amount, or about $400,000,000. 
How small our entire school expenditures appear beside 
this contribution we shall make next year to Uncle Sam! 
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Is Illinois really so poverty-stricken as to be unable 
to maintain good schools for her future citizens? We 
cannot believe it when we read the financial statements 
of the great corporations doing business in the state. 
Here are just a few quotations chosen from many reports 
published last year covering the business of the year 
1917. One company reports net profits of $14,212,787.21, 
which was a net increase of 239% over the same com- 
pany’s profits of $4,184,988.71 in the pre-war year of 
1913. Another reports a surplus income of $9,260,577, 
or $18.60 a share on the common stock, after all charges, 
taxes, and preferred dividends were paid, as compared 
with $4,443,267 in 1916 and $1,677,024 in 1915. Another 
company, dealing in a necessity of life, reported net pro- 
fits of $34,650,000, which is a little over 34% on the cap- 
ital stock, as compared with $20,465,000 in 1916 and 
$9,250,000 in 1913, both of which were considered pros- 
perous years. Many other quotations of enormous profits 
might be given, the sum of which would make the total 
cost of education appear inconsiderable. 

Is Illinois in the pauper class, unable to school her 
own children? This was answered at a meeting of the 
Chicago Commercial Club on January 17, where Gover- 
nor Lowden and Mr. Samuel Insull, Chairman of the 
State Council of Defense, spoke of the achievements of 
Illinois in the war. The Associated Press reported Mr. 
Insull as stating that Illinois had bought Liberty Bonds J 
and Saving Stamps to the amount of $1,300,000,000, and 
had given outright over $42,250,000 to war relief work. 
He stated also that in 1918 Illinois produced farm pro- 
ducts worth $879,679,000 and manufactured products 
worth $6,000,000,000, making a total of $6,879,679,000 
from these two sources alone. We notice that the total 
cost of the common schools is much less than 1% of the 
above amount; and, if we add the value of mining pro- 
ducts, such as coal and oil, the cost of schools becomes 
comparatively a negligible quantity. We teachers re- 
joice that Illinois was able to contribute so much to make 
the world safe for democracy ; but we regret that more 
is not being spent for education to make democracy safe 
for the world. 

Just here we can not refrain from comparing the 
wealth produced in Illinois with the value of its property. 
According to the Report of the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion published recently, the assessed valuation of all 
property in Illinois is $7,850,441,529. The amount on 
which taxes are actually computed and paid is one-third 
this amount, or $2,616,813,843. Isn’t it remarkable that 
the amount of wealth produced in one year in Illinois is 
almost as great as the value of all property in the state, 
— personal property, real estate, notes, mortgages, 
money, mines, live-stock, farms, factories, rail roads, city 


7 


lots, homes, skyscrapers, and all? We are indeed a pro- - 


ductive people when the wealth produced in a single year 
is two or three times as great as the property valuation 
upon which taxes are really computed! 

The limits of my space and of your patience forbid a 
discussion of our other measures. Althdugh the school 
revenue problem is the most pressing, we would like to 
present our arguments for physical education, free text 
books, 2 minimum wage for teachers, higher salaries for 
county superintendents, more money for the state normal 
schools, a law abolishing high school fraternities, ete. 
We wish we could quote to you the comments by states- 
men, educators, and editors upon the government order 
prohibiting the activities of college fraternities in the 
colleges and universities while those institutions were 
giving training last fall to the Students’ Army Training 
Corps, which quotations constitute a symposium on the 
subject of democracy in education and offer irrefutable 
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argument against fraternities in high schools. We are 
not attacking the one-mill tax for the State University, 
but we would like to state the numerous reasons why the 
five State Normal Universities are together entitled to at 
least half as much. We would like to discuss the big 
broad subject of vocational education. We would like 
to quote in full the numerous educational resolutions 
adopted by the Illinois Federation of Labor at its meet- 
ing last December, which are really stronger and more 
radical than those adopted by our organization; for in- 
stance, the Federation is on record as favoring a mini- 
mum wage of $1,200 a year for teachers, while we are 
asking for only $1000. 

In fact there are no limits to the argument that can 
be offered for more and better education for the youth 
of our state, but we realize that there are limits to your 
time and patience. 

Therefore we shall close our letter hoping that you 
will give our ideas, ideals, and measures due and careful 
consideration, and believing that this session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly will mark a long step in the progress of 
education in Illinois. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Rosert C. Moore, 
Secretary, I. 8. T. A. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, Friday and 
Saturday, February 7 and 8. Topic, ‘‘The War and 
Education.’’ Speakers, W. B. Owen, C. M. Gill, I. M. 


‘ Allen, and E. C. Fisher. 


Eastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Charleston, Friday and Saturday, February 
14 and 15, 1919. 

Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Normal, Friday and Saturday, April 11 and 
12, 1919. 

Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, East St. Louis, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, April 10, 11 and 12, 1919. 

Primary Supervisors and Supervisors of Teachers’ 
Training Classes, Rockford, Friday and Saturday, May 
9 and 10, 1919. 

Fourth Annual Better Community Conference, IIl- 
inois University, Urbana, April 3 to 6, 1919. 


Teachers who have been readers of this magazine 
for the last year or two will probably notice that this 
issue contains a few facts and figures published in pre- 
ceding numbers. The editor feels sure it is sufficient 
explanation to state that copies of this number will go 
to the Governor and to all members of the General 
Assembly just beginning its work, and that we wished 
to call some of these facts and figures to the attention 
of these officers. We might say in addition that sev- 
eral members of our Association have asked that cer- 
tain back numbers quoted herein be sent to certain 
members of the legislature, and some have asked for 
back numbers for their own distribution. Back num- 
bers are scarce, but we are offering this number as an 
answer to both requests. 


Take notice of the dates and places of the Division 
meetings to be held in February and April. The South- 
ern Division will no doubt hold its meeting in April 
also, but the officers have not yet informed the editor 
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of the date or place. The Eastern meeting at Charles- 
ton will really be the 1918 meeting postponed from last 
October. If you are in any of these four Divisions 
make your plans to attend and register at your meet- 
ing and to take your neighbors with you. There never 
was a time when the teachers and the state needed a 
strong and active organization of teachers more than 
now. Let us break the records of attendance at these 
four meetings. 


Teachers should not become so absorbed in their ef- 
forts to get the legislature to do something for the schools 
as to forget their own duties in the schools and their re- 
sponsibilities to the children. Let us continue to conduct 
the very best schools possible under the difficult and dis- 
couraging conditions, and to give to the state the very 
best service we are capable of giving even though our 
compensation is paltry and insufficient. 


On August 7, 1917, the Committee on Law and Legis- 
lation of the Illinois State Council of Defense, consisting 
of Mr. Levy Mayer, Lieutenant Governor John G. Ogles- 
by, and Speaker David E. Shanahan of the House of 
Representatives, made a report to the Council in which 
they said: : 

**Salus populi suprema lex is a principle as old as 
government itself. There is an implied agreement on the 
part of every member of society that his own individual 


welfare and property shall, in cases of necessity, yield . 


to that of the State. Houses may be pulled down and 
bulwarks raised on private property for the preserva- 
tion of the State and its people. Property may be de- 
stroyed to prevent the spread of fire and pestilential 
diseases. The safety of the State and of its people over- 
towers private interests.’’ 

This declaration of the relation between private prop- 
erty interests and the public welfare was inspired by 
certain dangers threatened by certain corporate inter- 
ests in a crisis of the war. But now, when powerful 
private interests are opposing the necessary increases in 
school revenues, isn’t it the best possible principle 
to apply? Would there be a school crisis if everybody 
were as bold and patriotic as these three men in declar- 
ing ‘‘Salus populi suprema lex?’’ 


PRACTICAL HYGIENE 


Here is an example of how schools may be of prac- 
tical benefit in promoting the health and physical wel- 
fare of its pupils. Superintendent D. Walter Potts of 
East St. Louis has had the following pledge printed 
on gummed paper and distributed to all the pupils of 
the city. Notice that it is to be pasted in a conspicuous 
place and referred to daily. 


COOPERATING WITH THE ST. CLAIR COUNTY ANTI- 
TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY, I WILL: 


Clean my teeth every day. 

Keep window open in my bedroom. 

Clean my finger nails every day. 

Keep my finger nails manicured. 

Keep my fingers out of my mouth. 

Keep pencils out of my mouth. 

Keep my body clean. 

Not spit upon the floor nor upon the sidewalk. 
Take daily outdoor exercise when weather permits. 
Breathe through my nose—not through my mouth, 
Use my handkerchief when sneezing or coughing. 
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12. Keep my hair clean and properly combed. 

13. Keep my books neat and clean. 

14. Keep my clothing neat and clean. 

15. Keep coins and transfer tickets out of my mouth. 
16. Enter my home and school with clean shoes. 

17. Help to keep our yard and alley clean. 

18. Help to keep the streets free from refuse. 

19. Help my parents to give me a sound body. 

20.. Render some worth-while service every day. 

21. Try my very best to be a good junior citizen. 


To be pasted in textbooks for daily reference. 


MISSIONARY WORK 


Less than a year ago the Louisiana State Teachers’ 
Association met at Baton Rouge to consider the needs of 
the schools. Strange to say, the members agreed that the 
Louisiana schools were in a bad way financially and that 
much more money must be spent on the schools if the 
state is to wipe out its stain of illiteracy. But there were 
binding constitutional limitations making it next to im- 
possible to get any findncial relief. It seemed almost 
that the framers of the state constitution had carefully 
planned to prevent education instead of promoting it. 

These southern teachers had heard that the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association had done some effective work in 
promoting good school legislation and invited your sec- 
retary down to tell them how we do it. He went, and 
found the teachers there timid and reluctant to take any 
action toward shaping legislation. Most of them seemed 
to believe such action would be ‘‘unprofessional’’ and 
entirely out of their sphere. But the need was great, 
the state legislature was about to convene, and State 
Superintendent Harris offered to lead the fight. So a 
legislative committee was appointed, an official publica- 
tion was established, and a legislative agent appointed 
to represent the educational interests at the Capitol dur- 
ing the session of the legislature. 

Here is the result as published in School Life by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education: 


— 


**LOUISIANA’S FIVE AMENDMENTS. 


The five school constitutional amendments voted on 
in Louisiana at the last election were all ratified by the 
people. They provide: 

1. A State tax of a third of a mill for the four white 
higher educational institutions. This is a substantial 
financial increase. 

2. A State tax of a mill an a half for the support 
of the public schools. This doubles the State support of 
education. 

3. A parish tax of 3 mills. This doubles the consti- 
tutional parish tax. 

4. All of the above are to be collected on a hundred 
percent assessment. 

5. The removal of the $10,000 annual limitation on 
the support of Southern University.”’ 

Just think of it! Five constitutional amendments to 
help publie education submitted and ratified at one elec- 
tion! And every one affecting school revenues! And 
in less than a year after their inception! Some of these 
rates may seem small to Illinois teachers; but notice the 
‘fone hundred percent assessment!’’ If we really had 
a one hundred percent assessment in Illinois, we would 
probably be happy with the Louisiana rates. : 

The next act in this beautiful drama will probably be 
the appearance of an educational missionary from Louis- 
iana,—but, Pshaw! Let’s get busy and attend to it 
ourselves ! : 
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THE SITUATION IN SPRINGFIELD 


The Report of the Springfield Public Schools, made 
by Superintendent I. M. Allen last October, contains the 
following statements concerning revenue problems: 

For obtaining sufficient revenue in the educational 
fund, there seems to be no relief except through the legis- 
lature. Springfield with many other Illinois school dis- 
tricts should join in the demand for a higher tax rate 
for educational purposes. Many communities which 
have a high school taxing district in addition to the 
common school taxing district, are enabled to obtain a 
3 % ‘levy for educational purposes. Springfield, Rock- 
ford, Decatur and many other localities of the unit tax- 
ing type have as great educational demands -but no 
means of securing the requisite revenue. The result is 
that the annual deficits in the educational fund are met 
by anticipatory tax warrants. This past year the deficit 
was around $60,000 while next year it will be more than 
double this amount. Plainly, the time will not be far 
distant when the borrowing limit will be reached unless 
the legislature permits communities like our own to levy 
a higher rate for educational purposes. 

At the risk of advocating a very unpopular issue, in 
some quarters, it is insisted that the most urgent educa- 
tional legislation before the next legislature will be the 
securing of adequate revenue for our schools. 

The reconstruction period after the war does not 
mean less demands upon our schools, but more. Already 
we feel the need of a larger and better educational pro- 
gram in our elementary schools. A people that has spent 
billions of dollars in fighting a righteous war will not 
withhold the revenue necessary to establish a school sys- 
tem adequate to the needs of our reconstruction period. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


At the meeting of the Upper Illinois Valley Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association held last Oc- 
tober at Ottawa, a committee was appointed to make an 
investigation of the salary conditions in the part of the 
State occupied by that Division. The facts and figures 
tabulated below are the result of that investigation. 

Nearly every city and town in the territory is repre- 
sented in this investigation, and the facts gathered there- 
from were worked out very carefully by the committee. 
Therefore, the following summary for grade teachers is 
fairly representative of the actual conditions: 

Average amount spent yearly for: 


Living expenses; beard and room............. $359.50 
a apr Oe a salipapiios S alhy 2 rages Oh eg 152.25 
Professional expenses; teachers’ meetings, books, 

institutes, summer school ................ 40.45 
Contributions to church, war relief, charity, ete. 26.50 
Pleasure ; travel, theater, movies, ete........... 36.15 
Miscellaneous, but necessary ; doctor, dentist, in- 

DE. 6.6 samneuaduassbaeuutenece stone 45.95 
Average of total yearly expenses.............. $660.80 
Average yearly salary received................ 611.25 

ee its atk es See eet $ 49.55 
Average increase in salaries during the past two 

DUNE Sos mish wh uae eaaene CREAR EOt esa oeet 11% 
Average increase in expenses during the past two 

WG iAe sc wd dirhpeeld dign mal Cater eod oad oh & 48% 


What the above summary actually shows: 
1. During the year the grade teachers will not re- 
ceive enough salary to support themselves without help 
from home or pay for extra work during the summer. 
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2. Expenses have increased during the past two 
years approximately four times as rapidly as salaries, 
or five times as rapidly if we accept the government fig- 
ures of 54% increase for expenses. 

3. The amount spent by the average teacher for pro- 
fessional expenses, contributions and pleasure is a rock- 
bottom minimum for each. 


AN ELEMENT OF EFFICIENCY 


L. E. Eggerson 
Superintendent Public Schools, Provo 


The elementary school, in the United States occupies 
a unique and important position. It is important be- 
cause of the nature of the very nation in which we live; 
it is unique for exactly the same reason. Into this United 
States there has come, and there is coming hundreds and 
thousands and millions of men, women, and children 
from foreign countries, possessed of foreign ideals, for- 
eign conceptions of government, strange religious beliefs, 
peculiar social customs. Into our Promised Land they 
come as a human swarm and the thought, although it has 
received a great amount of attention, cannot be overem- 
phasized. It is up to the educational system of the 
United States to succeed, in inoculating the first genera- 
tion of these immigrants with American points of view, 
with American idealism, and at the same time to effici- 
ently train them in the arts of life, and also to attend to 
that responsibility to the hundreds of thousands of na- 
tive born. Medicine, Law, Industry, Agriculture, all 
have their important contribution to make to the con- 
structive process of building America; the Church has 
its duty to perform; but who can doubt? Who does 
doubt that upon the shoulders of the American schools 
hangs the great burden, impends the responsibility? The 
Church may fail, Industry may fail, Law may fail, but 
it seems to be taken as matter of fact that the school is 
the place where we can either lavish honor for success 
or receive sareastic criticism for failure. This line of 
thought is vividly illustrated by Mr. Hearst in his New 
York American. In the Editorials the following state- 
ments were made: 

‘‘The future of this country depends absolutely upon 
the education of the children.’’ 

‘School buildings are more important than any other 
public buildings or any other public improvements.’’ 

‘‘The work of school teachers is more important than 
the work of any other public servants.”’ . 

‘‘There is need for better recognition of the talent 
and effort of the teachers and better facilities for their 
training.’’ 

‘«The years ahead of the nation will be the most try- 
ing and critical it has known since the years that im- 
mediately succeeded the revolution.’’ 

‘<The nation is going to need the best efforts of trained 
and educated citizenship. And the only way to provide 
that training and education is through a school system 
as nearly perfect as human effort can make it.’’ 

I desire, in the few moments which I have, therefore, 
to side track completely any theoretical discussion of the 
principles of efficiency as applied to the teaching pro- 
cess. I am sure that such a discussion would only cover 
points with which you are more or less familiar. My 
experience covering a period of 25 years in the schools 
of this-state, leads me to believe that as educators we are 
straining at the gnat and swallowing the camel in our 
perennial hunt for efficiency. Efficiency we want, but 
let us be careful that we efficiently work for efficiency. 

To the point: 
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A resignation from one of the most efficient grammar 
grade teachers in this state was handed in the other day. 
This teacher, according to the requirements of the state, 
had completed the elementary schools, four years high 
school, and two years college in order to secure a posi- 
tion in the schools of Utah; a position which paid the 
magnificent sum of $60.00 a month or $540.00 a year. 
The reasons submitted for the resignation were these: 
‘*While I am a married man, love my work, and appre- 
ciate my associates, I simply cannot live and support my 
family in a respectable way on my salary. I was offered 
three months ago a position at $90.00 a month the year 
round as soon as I could take charge of ordinary busi- 
ness bookkeeping. It has taken me three months in ex- 
tension work owing to my previous education to finish 
that course. I am offered the job the beginning of next 
month. This position will afford promotions according 
to my efficiency, and you know, superintendent, efficiency 
doesn’t count for much in salary schedules for teachers. 
It is generally a raise for all if any is made.’’ 

It seems to me that right here is the question of at 
least a big phase of our present problem. When three 
months study, will give a person a ninety dollar job; 
when carpenters are getting eight dollars a day; when 
riveters working for Uncle Sam get ninety dollars a 
week; when masons, barbers, farmers, clerks, bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers, are getting fifty percent more than 
teachers what can we expect in efficiency and stability 
from the teachers work. 

The following is quoted from the latest N. E. A. 
Bulletin: 

‘*School teachers pay was more than twenty-five per 
cent too low before the rapid advance in the cost of liv- 
ing. It is more than fifty percent too low at the present 
time. Thousands of our strongest grammar grade teach- 
ers are resigning every month to accept positions in other 
lines of work. They regret to leave teaching but they say 
that they cannot live and care for those dependent upon 
them on the salaries paid by the public schools. As a 
result schools are about to lose in efficiency. Teachers 
who lack in ability or possess weak personalities remain 
in the schools; teachers who board at home can afford to 
retain their places as long as they are largely supported 
by their parents.”’ 

May I therefore ask who is going to devote himself 
permanently to the pursuit of efficiency in school teach- 
ing with but little vision for a brighter day. 

To quote again from the editorials in papers of the 
United States: 

“‘The work of school teachers is more important than 
the work of any other public servant. There is need 
for better recognition of the talent and effort of the 
teachers and better facilities for their training.’’ This is 
the general attitude; it is a truism. And yet what is the 
state and federal government doing to efficiently aceomp- 
lish it? Do the people want efficient teachers to mould 
the lives of their children during the formative periods? 
Then the people must pay for it. If a railroad wants 
efficiency it pays for efficiency. Does a patient want 
efficient service? The patient must pay for it. Does a 
vast industrial concern want efficient legal counsel; it 
must pay for it. Does the merchant want efficient sales- 
men; the merchant must pay for them. Society is bid- 
ding and bidding high for the services of experts; and is 
there needed, any where greater experts than in the 
teaching profession? We are demanding efficiency to- 
day of our school teachers without taking into consider- 
ation the fact that it has and always will have an eco- 
nomic basis. If all teachers were idealists in the purest 
sense perhaps they would lose themselves, as is so often 
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recommended in their work. But let us look at the bald 


\ fact. We are not all idealists? A lot of us want the 


economic things in life with our more materialistic breth- 
ren. It is alright to theorize; it is a splendid thing to 
promise us the rewards of our labors payable in another 
sphere, but the average teacher whe will after all be 
_— upon to solve this problem is the one we must con- 
sider. 

If we want stability in the teaching profession, if we 
want men who are not using the teaching profession as 
a stepping stone to something higher instead of human 
butterflies who flit from one place to another and never 
settle into a permanent status of professional efficiency 
then we must know that efficiency as an element in teach- 
ing requires a salary commensurate with the efficiency 
demanded by the public and by school authorities. Is 
the teacher a different kind of human; Hath not a teach- 
er eyes; hath not a teacher hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions, fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the 
same summer and winter as other people are? 

If you tickle us, do not we laugh, if you poison us, do 
we not die, and if we are wronged, shall we not speak? 
We must remember that efficiency and skill comes 
through competition. Competition comes only when 
prizes attract men and women of ability. The sadness 
of it all is that the teacher has never asserted the dig- 
nity of his position. He passes as a learned individual 
with power to extract from ‘‘Ether’’ food, clothing, au- 
tomobiles, homes, ete. 

In closing let me say that teachers must speak, they 
must assert themselves. The leading educators of the 
state who continually raise the requirements of teachers 
for efficiency must also raise their voices throughout our 
fair state so that there will be one tax upon the state 
resources for school purposes and that tax sufficiently 
large to fulfill the demanded requirements. There is 
need for better recognition of the talent and effort of the 
teachers. When this is done the school authorities may 
raise the standards and the public may consistently look 
for the school system that will give efficient training to 
the children. 


A KENTUCKY RESOLUTION 


The Kentucky State Federation of Labor, at its meet- 
ing last spring adopted the following resolution : 

‘“ Whereas, the work of the teachers, now notoriously 
ill paid, determines the quality of ougy future citizenship, 
and should receive financial remuneration more nearly 
commensurate with its service to the community ; there- 
fore, be it 

**Resolved, that the President and the Executive 
Council of the Kentucky State Federation of Labor,, be, 
and hereby are, instructed to aid the Kentucky Federa- 
tion of Teachers in securing from the authorities in con- 
trol of teachers’ salary schedules immediate action, lest 
actual want and discouragement deprive our public ser- 
vice of well trained and faithful workers.’’ 


PROBLEMS OF COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOLS 
P. M. Watson, Robinson Illinois 





The state of Illinois is divided into 11,816 school dis- 
tricts, 10,257 of which have all their teaching in one- 
room buildings. The average area of an Illinois school 
district is about five square miles. It is evident that the 
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majority of these districts would be unable to maintain 
reputable high schools. Hence it has been necessary to 
combine districts for high school purposes. The only 
successful plan for combination has been the creation of 
a superimposed high school district. In 1909 Snyder in 
his book ‘‘ The Legal Status of Rural High Schools in the 
United States’’ after comparing the rural high school 
situation in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois concludes: ‘‘ At 
the present rate of increase it will take the rural high 
schools of Illinois eleven years to reach the present status 
of those in Indiana and seventeen years to reach the pres- 
ent status of those in Ohio.’’ At the time when Snyder 
wrote, there were in the state only forty-three township 
or community high schools. The present number is about 
three hundred. The growth of community high schools in 
Illinois has caused much favorable comment throughout 
the United States. The Federal Bureau of Education 
has published a bulletin discussing it. 

Illinois is justly proud of her community high school 
situation; but in congratulating ourselves on the pro- 
gress we have made, we should not lose sight of the fact 
that all progress has not been made. In glancing ap- 
provingly over the list of communities which have up-to- 
date community high schools, we should not forget that 


longer list of communities which have none. In reflect- , 


ing upon the high type of school spirit manifested in 
communities which maintain these high schools, we must 
not forget that in many communities this spirit appar- 
ently does not exist. 

A eomparison of conditions in two such counties such 
as Vermilion and Hardin is illuminating. The desire 
for education is evidently strong in Hardin County, for 
it has 29.4% of its total population in school as com- 
pared with 22.4% for Vermilion County. In other 
words, Vermilion County with eleven times the popula- 
tion of Hardin has only eight times the grade enroll- 
ment; but we find that Vermilion has enrolled in her 
county-seat high school and in her sixteen community 
high schools a total of 1,625 pupils, or one-tenth of her 
grade enrollment. Hardin has enrolled in her one vil- 
lage high school seven pupils or one three-hundredth of 
her grade enrollment. Other comparisons equally un- 
satisfactory could be made in other sections of the state. 
Illinois has not yet solved her community high school 
problem. She never will solve it until she abandons that 
long outgrown relic of the eighteenth century, the dis- 
trict unit of education. 

Aside from those who respect tradition more than 
progress, whose thoughts are in the past rather than in 
the future, the district system has no longer any friends. 
It is a direct inheritance from New England which many 
years ago cast it aside. Springing up at a time when 
frontier conditions demanded it, it has survived long 
after conditions have passed away. The first step, there- 
fore, in solving the problems of the community high 
school is to relegate to the educational scrap-heap the 
Illinois district school unit. 

Nearly all school men probably agree with what I 
have said, but when asked what we should substitute for 
the district unit there would be no such general agree- 
ment. If I should ask a group of principals to designate 
what school unit they did prefer, some would. perhaps 
say the New England town with its natural community 
boundaries and its single board of education for grade 
and high school control. Some would prefer the Indiana 
township with its unity and ease of consolidating schools 
and establishing township high schools. Others would 
say the county system of Maryland, with its single coun- 
ty board of education, its county subdivided along nat- 
ural community lines and its grade and high schools un- 
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der the supervision of a county superintendent, who is 
chosen without regard to politics or place of residence, 
by the county board of education in identically the same 
manner that a city superintendent is chosen in any up- 
to-date city. 

The time is at hand when the educators of the state 
must agree on a better unit for school administration. 
It is inconceivable that the district can very much longer 
endure. Illinois is face to face with the framing and 
adopting of a new constitution. What other merits this 
instrument may have, it will have largely failed of its 
purpose, if it does not replace its eighteenth century 
school unit with one adapted to twentieth century needs. 
The educators of Indiana, where the township system has 
operated since 1852, are presenting to their legislature 
a bill providing for the county educational unit. Cali- 
fornia educators have recently presented a report on the 
reorganization of the publie school system. This report 
strongly urges thatthe district system be replaced by the 
county system of schools. New Mexico was reported, a 
few months ago, as the twentieth state in the union to 
adopt the county system. 

Whether the county system is appropriate for IIl- 
inois I doubt if we are now ready to decide. But we 
must be ready within the near future to support a move- 
ment for some unit larger than the district. The opinion 
of the community high sechool principals of Illinois will 
be exceedingly valuable in determining what this unit 
shall be. They know, in that intimate way in which no 
other school man can know, the needs and problems of 
their communities. 

It is important that their voice should be heard, in 
that discussion which must precede constructive educa- 
tional reform. 


JHE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EXECUTIVE AND 


ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


Among the younger groups connected with the 
National Education Association is one whose member- 
ship is drawn from women holding various types of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory positions in schools and 
colleges—college presidents, deans, heads of departments, 
superintendents of public instruction, supervisors, nor- 
mal, high, and elementary school principals and deans, 
school librarians, and others. This association was first 
organized in Oakland, California, in August, 1915, dur- 
ing the session of the National Education Association. 
Since then two meetings have been held yearly, the an- 
nual meeting in connection with the N. E. A., the mid- 
year meeting with the Department of/Superintendence. 

The object of the organization, as stated in its consti- 
tution, is ‘‘the unification of the activities of all the 
women’s executive and administrative interests.’’ Each 
year some special problem in this field is undertaken 
under the guidance of a special program committee ap- 
pointed to that end. The work laid out by this com- 
mittee and passed upon by the Council at its annual 
meeting is then taken over by special committees and 
branch organizations in each state. In fact, the strength 
of the Council is felt to be in these state organizations, 
many of which have already done vigorous work. 

The subject of report by the program committee at 
Pittsburgh last summer was health education, presented 
in an admirable paper by Superintendent Mary D. Brad- 
ford, of Kenosha, Wisconsin. Following the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, this report was unanimous- 
ly adopted as the basis for the work of the coming year 
in the state organizations. It was also decided that the 
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initial results of the work should occupy the attention 
of the Council at the February meeting in Chicago. 
Since that date the President of the Council has issued 
to the officers of state organizations a circular letter re- 
questing their active interest in Senate Mill 4987. This 
bill, introduced Oct. 10, 1918, by Senator Hoke Smith of 
Georgia, provides for 1) the creation of a Federal De- 
partment of Education with a representative in the Cab- 
inet, and 2) a Federal appropriation of $100,000,000 
annually, to be distributed among the several states in 
support of public education with the stipulation that 
every dollar apportioned shall be matched by a dollar 
for the same purpose from the state or local funds. The 
use of this Federal appropriation in cooperation with 
that of the states will be in the following fields: 1) Bet- 
ter preparation and compensation of teachers for all the 
schools; 2) Physical and health education ; 3) Immigrant 
educators and adult—illiteracy ; 4) Direct appropriation 
for elementary schools upon the basis of the number of 
teachers. State organizations are urged to send to Sen- 
ator Smith for copies of this bill and to encourage in 
every way acquaintance with and support of its pro- 
visions. 

Illinois is one of seven states which has as yet no 
State Council of Executive Women. A meeting at 
Springfield at the time of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion session for the purpose of forming a state organi- 
zation was planned and invitations to attend were sent 
out widely to women occupying executive positions in 
the State. Owing, however, to the decision of the Board 
of Health, this meeting did not take place. The next 
opportunity for organizing will be on the occasion of the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Chi- 
cago in February. At this time there will be both the 
meeting of the National Council and a preliminary 
meeting of Illinois women to establish the state organiza- 
tion. In the interim it is hoped that women of the state 
eligible for membership will form local organizations 
with the object of prosecuting the program outlined by 
the National Council, of formulating other proposals for 
work, and of securing due representation at the meetings 
in Chicago. The places and days of these meetings will 
be announced later. Inquiries concerning them or other 
matters connected with the formation of local organiza- 
tions should be addressed to Miss Elvira D. Cabell, Dean 
of Women of the Chicago Normal College, who is Vice 
President for Illinois. The Executive officers of the 
National Association are: 

President, Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

Vice Presidept, Miss Carolyn E. Shoemaker, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

Secretary, Miss Ethel E. Redfield, Boise, Idaho. 

Treasurer, Miss Charl Williams, Memphis Tennessee. 
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‘*May the price of paper never rise too high for us 
to get them.” 
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J.O. Encteman: Moral Education in School and Home. 
1918, Chicago. Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. Cloth. 
Pp. 314. 

To rear men fit and ready for all sports and crises, prompt 
and busy in affairs, gentle among little children, self-reliant in 


danger, genial in company, sharp in a jury-box, tenacious at a 
town meeting, unseducible in a crowd, tender at a sick bed, not 
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likely to jump into the first boat at a shipwreck,.... believing and 


cheerful everywhere, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 
— HUNTINGTON. 


Bishop Huntington also suggests that a ‘‘moral cli- 
mate’’ thrown around the youth and eminating from 
the personalities of parents, teachers, and others is im- 
portant for that nurture by which men with the above 
mentioned qualities and powers may most certainly be 
developed. I like the conception that the personalities 
of men and women establish a human climate which con- 
tinually envelopes mankind and from which all draw 
that kind of oxygen which purifies the spiritual life- 
blood of society. From all of the activities of mind and 
soul, which may be said to constitute the nourishing cur- 
rent—the life-blood—of human society, worn out and 
waste products result. Temporary purposes, forms of 
immediate service, partial solutions of the needs for 
human welfare tend to remain in control and to obstruct 
if not poison the stream of social progress. And then 
there are the miasmatie vapors arising from outgrown 
customs and institutions and now unfruitful ideals of 
past ages. The atmosphere of social relations is thus 
contaminated, and a purifying agent is needed constant- 
ly to reestablish the stimulating effect of an invigorat- 
ing human climate. 

How clarifying to the thoughts and feelings of us 
all is the sunshine of a large hearted, clear headed, strong 
acting man or woman. Be it an act of fine sportsman- 
ship or a courageous deed in a physical or social crisis; 
the prompt, effective, but always genial conduct of every- 
day business, or fine comradeship with children or with 
the weak or sick we are stirred with appreciation and 
made better by knowing the genuine worth of human 
nature. Not always so immediate is our stimulation from 
sharp, tenacious, unseducible acts of sterling citizenship 
as against less worthy aims and efforts in the control of 
political affairs. Acts of this kind shine more and more 
clearly as history demonstrates their true insight and 
far reaching value. 

Now the teacher must often act with sharp, tenacious, 
unseducible responses. In such cases the teacher, like 
the statesman, is guided by insight of eternal values and 
by understanding of absolute principles of conduct 
which alone can maintain the welfare and progress of 
mankind. The teacher, however, has every advantage 
for stimulating appreciative response, for the teacher is 
concerned at the same time with the immediate life of 
spontaneous action in the glad comradeship of sport or 
of service, and with conduct controlled and directed for 
permanent welfare or for distant friendships. The 
teacher’s special work is best accomplished by entering 
into complete relations and affecting all the springs of 
conduct which may be made to overflow with wholesome 
living for children and for students maturing into 
friendly citizens of the world. 

It is into these pleasant pastures of comradeship with 
the whole of childhood that Mr. Engleman would lead 
the teachers. Moral Education in School and Home ad- 
vances step by step through twenty-one chapters toward 
an education that shall be much more complete in its 
influence at every stage than schooling given solely to 
an intellectual training. - ‘‘Morality is not something 
added to man; it is the man; and so morals is not a part 
of the course; it is the course.’’ It is with this quota- 
tion from Arnold Tompkins that Mr. Engleman intro- 
duces his discussion. With man and education so de- 
fined the teacher finds it necessary and also delightful 
to coordinate the school with all other social forces and 
particularly with the home and the Sunday school. 

The general laws of education of this complete sort 
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are referred to in one of the early chapters and this is 
followed by a chapter on personality of the teacher which 
is most inspiring and as enthralling as the best of novels. 
Do you want to get the thrill of realized values in teach- 
ing children—‘‘how to study, how to think, how to value 
knowledge, and to love one-another and mankind?’’ Mr. 
Engleman’s setting for and quotation from Cable’s 








Bonaventure will give it to you. 


The ten or twelve chapters which deal each with the 
values of common subjects of study are full of educa- 
tional nourishment for teachers, which is, moreover, so 
perfectly seasoned and garnished as to tempt the most 
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And finally there are chapters on vocational direc- 
tion; thrift; boy and girl associations; boy scouting; 
motion pictures ; the Bible; and the European War which 
will aid all to use the agencies and acti ities that are 
so fundamental as to secure wide recognition and to be 
extensively organized in society. 

This is a time to take large views of education that 


they may fit in with the great opportunities of life in a 


thoughtless to enjoy and assimilate its nutriment. 
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IS THE HIRE WORTHY OF THE 
LABORER? 


School teaching is the most vital profes- 
sion in the world, that of training the citi- 
zens of this planet, and relatively it is the 
least adequately paid. If the children were 
thoroughly grounded in self-control and in 
the right social relations, we could dis- 
pense with the lawyers; if they were given 
the right theory and practice of physical 
living, the doctors would be unnecessary; 
but could any effort of doctors or lawyers 
ever do away with the necessity for school 
teachers? 

The principal of our local business col- 
lege informs me that the average girl stu- 
dent, in these days of elevated prices, has 
no difficulty in starting her business career 
at a salary of $60.00 per month, while the 
boys begin with $80.00 to $100.00. And 
this with a training of from six to nine 
months, in many cases without even a high 
school education, although it must be ad- 
mitted that the high school graduate has 
an enormous advantage. He further states 
that he has no doubt but that within the 
next two years, if the present demand con- 
tinues for those who understand the intri- 
eacies of the income tax report, no femi- 
nine bookkeeper will be asked to start at 
less than $75.00 to $85.00. And we all 
know the enticing government salaries of- 
fered to beginners. 

A little friend of mine spent three years 
in the high school, and for two years of 
that time she spent three periods daily 
learning stenography and typewriting. She 
was then offered a position at $10.00 a 
week, which she found so enjoyable that 
she never finished the fourth year of her 
high school course. She has been working 
three years, and is now getting $15.00 a 
week, and is just nineteen years old! 

The head of a large dry goods concern 
says that girls without any training what- 
ever are only worth $1.00 a day to him, 
and he prefers not to hire those without 
experience. But with experience—and a 
very few months will suffice—they are 
worth $12.00 to $13.00 a week to start, and 
there is no limit for a woman who shows 
more than average intelligence. Fifty dol- 
lars a week is by no means unattainable to 
the woman who has the amount of gray mat- 
ter necessary for a teacher who, under 
present conditions, considers herself fortu- 
nate if she can command half that sum. 

The training of a nurse takes about the 
same length of time as that of a first class 
teacher — what is the difference in pay? 
From one to two hundred percent. 


Some thirty years ago, teaching school 
was the only respectable way for a woman 
to earn her living, if a living she must 
earn for herself. And I believe that is one 
of the chief reasons why the salaries of 
school teachers have not advanced with 
those of other professions. Girls who were 
bold enough to venture into the business 
arena in those days had to encounter se- 
vere criticism, turned up noses, and cold 
shoulders. And they were paid for their 
social ostracism by higher salaries. Now 
the manager of the suit department in a 
big store, the secretary of the bank pres- 
ident, the head of the corps of nurses, 
commands as much respect as the principal 
of a ward school, and she reaps the pecu- 
niary reward of the venturesome spirit of 
her predecessors in those fields. 

The Chicago Herald-Examiner of Janu- 
ary 27 has this to say: ‘‘Children thir- 
teen and fourteen years old have been 
teaching school in Washington, D. C., be- 
cause adult teachers have been lacking 
and full grown teachers have left the 


friendly world. Moral Education in School and Home 
does just this and by so doing hecomes charming. It 
permeates the reader with its direct and simple truths, 
appealing ideals and determining purposes to action. 


Geo. A. Brown. 


schools and taken jobs running elevators 
in office buildings to earn a decent salary 
which the public schools of the nation’s 
capital would not pay.’’ 

The Springfield News-Record, at the end 
of an editorial concerning the presentation 
by Mr. Hugh 8. Magill Jr. of a plan for 
taxation for education purposes, says: 
‘*With more money provided for educa- 
tion, it would be possible to pay school 
teachers at least as much as stenographers 
now earn, which, Mr. Magill points out, is 
about twice as much as the beginner in 
the teaching profession now earns.’’ 

Everywhere the cry is heard of a short- 
age of teachers. Teachers are entering 
other lines of work, simply because they 
must in order to exist in decent comfort. 
Teachers have more calls on their salaries 
than business women. And I am confining 
my remarks to women, because Vesta 

knows more about their needs and oppor- 

tunities, but the same argument applies to 
the men. Teachers must belong to clubs, 
must read new books to keep abreast of 
the times, must donate, and liberally, to 
numberless charitable causes, must travel 
a bit, must present an example of imma- 
culate neatness to their pupils—but why 
prolong the list? 

When the stenographer closes her desk 
at five o’clock, she need not give it an- 
other thought until she has to dust it the 
next morning. When she finishes her day’s 
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SOILS AND CROPS 


By J. G. MOSIER, Professor of Soil Physics, University of Illinois 
Edited by EUGENE DAVENPORT, Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois 


Pronounced by experts the book that meets most successfully 
the requirements of the Smith-Hughes Bill 


_ For*high schools, Soi/s and Crops covers a one year course directly in 
line withthe new educational and agricultural demands. 


The book is well ordered in plan, simple and authoritative, bringing 
to”the pupil a thorough practical knowledge of the subject from seed 
selection to harvesting, with all the factors of soil, air, and moisture that 
enter into successful crop production. The great grain crops are treated 
specifically, together with various agencies that hinder or help their de- 


Study outlines, problems, and practice work give the pupil fascinat- 
ing”exercises in the realities of farming. 


Profusely illustrated with half tones. 


cuicaco z= Rand, McNally & Company 


for the Study of Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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work, it remains finished—it ‘‘stays put.’’ 
But when the teacher leaves the school 
room, she takes it with her, if I may be 
permitted a touch of the Irish. Papers. to 
look over, plans to make for the next day, 
problems of how to deal with individual 
pupils, these must all be done after the 
children are through with their day’s 
work. 

Now that the whole nation is realizing 
the value of education, the power of the 
teacher, the absolute necessity of skillful 
training for the childreit who must bring 
the world back to pre-war prosperity, and 
now that the ranks of the teachers are 
being so rapidly thinned besause of the 
greater attractions of other lines of work, 
is the time for a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together. The time is ripe 
for a change for the better, and with the 
united effort of us all behind it, it’s bound 
to come. And that the rapidity of that 
approach be tremendously accelerated, is 
the profound hope of VESTA. 


‘*‘BETTER AMERICAN SPEECH’’ 


There is a nation-wide propaganda for 
better English, more careful enunciation, 
and less shiftless expression. The move- 
ment on foot to insist on every immi- 
grant’s learning to read and speak the 
English language within five years after 
his arrival in the country calls for more 
care on the part of the native-born. 
Whatchagonta do when yuh wanta teach 
some man tuh talk Englush, an’ yuh can’t 
makim understand whatchasay? 


SAVINGS STAMPS PERMANENT 


The government has determined to make 
the Saving Stamp a permanent institution, 
and it will use the publie schools for the 
purpose of carrying the appeal for thrift 
into every home. It is estimated that sales 
of Savings Stamps and payments on small 
Liberty Bonds have averaged $3,000,000,- 
000.00 a year. A large part of this money 
would not have been saved otherwise, and 
the people who saved it would have spent 
all their earnings, 


PART TIME SCHOOL A SUCCESS 


The Continuation, or Part Time School 
which is held on Saturday mornings at the 
new high school in Springfield now has an 
enrollment of 127. The attendance is good, 
and the keenest interest is displayed by 
these boys and girls under sixteen who 
for different reasons have left school and 
gone to work, 

The employers, with one exception, have 
shown the greatest willingness to release 
these boys and girls on Saturday morning, 
although they are not all willing to pay 
their employees’ wages while they are in 
attendance at these classes. 


IN FAVOR OF NATIONAL SECRETARY 


The powers that be in the State Teach- 
ers’ Association will strongly support the 
measure introduced in the Senate by Hoke 
Smith of Georgia for the creation of a 
cabinet place for a national secretary of 
education, and for an annual appropriation 
of a hundred million dollars to aid states 
in educational work . 


LET’S FINISH THE JOB—RIGHT! 


‘*Liberty has been saved: now it is for 
us to keep it inviolate. And this can be 
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YOU ARE INVITED 


TO THE EXHIBIT OF 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


FEATURING THE NEW EQUIPMENT FOR 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


OF THE 


KEWAUNEE MFG. COMPANY 


BOOTH No. 27 
ELIZABETHIAN ROOM 
CONGRESS HOTEL 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 








done only by fostering habits of Sacrifice, 
Self-Denial and Discipline. This is the 
programme of Duty for every loyal Amer- 
ican. Let us all take the Oath of the 
Athenians: 

‘I swear that I will leave my Country 

grander and better than I found her!’ 
Work hard! Think clearly! Master whims! 
Save every Dollar that is not needed to 
maintain life in modest comfort, moral 
beauty and practical efficiency! 
Then, having Saved our Surplus earnings, 
let us Invest in the Securities of the Uni- 
ted States of America. Begin now: Suc- 
cess to the Fifth Liberty Loan!’’ 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF SOL- 
DIERS IN FRANCE 


Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress, has gone to France to supervise the 
instruction of American soldiers in voca- 
tional subjects through the distribution of 
books of a technical nature. 


THE NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG 


It is proposed that the week in Febru- 
ary in which Washington’s birthday oc- 
curs shall be observed each year as The 
National Week of Song. This is a move- 
ment to ‘‘set all America singing,’’ to 
develop community spirit, to cultivate a 
taste for songs of the better sort, and to 
give spectacular expression once a year to 
all the various efforts put forth to estab- 
lish community singing. 


EVERY FARMER HIS OWN WOOL 
GROWER 


According to a booklet recently issued 
by the Agricultural Department of the 
International Harvester Company, the gov- 
ernment has appealed to the farmers to 
raise sheep, as a patriotic duty, as well 
as a profitable business. 


HOLD ON TO UNCLE SAM’S 
INSURANCE 


The government issues an appeal to the 
returned soldiers and sailors to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of continuing their 
Government insurance by keeping up the 
payment of premiums. They will then be 
able to exchange it for a regular Govern- 
ment policy without medical examination. 


If the payments are allowed to lapse, this 
right is forfeited, and cannot be regained. 


WAR HISTORY COMMITTEE 


For the purpose of collecting and pre- 
serving historical materials bearing upon 
the part taken by the State of Illinois in 
the Great War, the State Council of De- 
fense has created a War History Commit- 
tee, whose duty it shall be to gather to- 
gether local material which could not be 
obtained in any other way. Local news- 
papers containing pertinent items, letters 
and diaries, collections of posters, photo- 
graphs, group and individual pictures of 
soldiers and sailors from the community, 
and such material will be included. 


Is there any teacher in the state who 
can surpass this record for attendance at 
the meetings of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation? President John W. Cook of the 
Northern Illinois State Normal School has 
been present at forty-eight meetings in 
fifty-three years. He began in 1865 and 
attended all meetings since, except in ’66, 
784, 1904, ’06, and ’10; however, he has 
good and valid excuses for absence from 
these meetings, except possibly the one in 
766, which we shall have to refer to a 
special committee of the faculty for in- 
vestigation. 


The Fisk Teachers Agency, of Chicago, 
and the National Teachers Agency are to 
have, during the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in Chicago, Con- 
gress Hotel Headquarters at Booth No. 76, 
Gold Room, where they will be glad to see 
their friends and to have them use the 
booth as a meeting place, 


TEACHERS—GET U. 8. 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire coun- 
try. .Reconstruction work necessitates 
thousands appointments, The positions pay 
from $1,100 to $1,500; have short hours, 
annual vacations, and are permanent, 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. B225, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and giv- 
ing many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 TO $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thous- 
ands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1,100 to $1,800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. B224, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for schedule showing all ex- 
amination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions open 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
D. Appleton § Company, New York and 
London. 
Our Winter Birds. By Frank M. Chap- 


man, illustrated by Edmund J. Sawyer. Pp. 
180, cloth. 





Ginn §& Company, Boston, New York and 
Chicago. 


Beginners’ Book in Language. By Harry 
Jeschke. Pp. 168, cloth. 

The Magee Readers. By Anna F. Magee, 
illustrated by Ethel B. Bains. Book Three, 
pp. 156. Cloth. Book Four, pp. 184. Cloth. 

Industry and Trade. By Avard Longley 
Bishop. Pp. 426, cloth. 





Laurel Book Company, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston. 

Modern Americans. By Chester M. San- 
ford. Pp. 208,'cloth. Price, $ .80, postpaid. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


vacancies and for next 
epresentatives and co-operating. agencies Ls a 
ag th ‘No. 76, 
Room, Congress Hotel. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


General Offices—Evanston, Illinois. 
Washington ffice—Munsey Bidg. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
We eniniy Soa yen | to oat sam wa Gusting | oe 
meeting Sy Superin lence at our 
Sengrene Histet sotusarser, Booth No. 76, in the 
Gold Room. Feel ‘ectly ree to make use of our 
headquarters as a to meet your friends and to 
have your letters sent. 

FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
Ernest E. Olp, Mer. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


‘“‘Among the Best’ 


How to Study Effectively (Whipple’s Great 
Little Book) 50 cents. 

Famous Flags of America (by N. RB. 
Hughes) $1.50. 

All the Yearbooks of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (Price list 
sent on request) including: 

Minimal Essentials, Three rts of N. E. 
A Committee (Part I, 14th Yearbook, 
75¢ net; and Part I, 16th Yearbook, 90c 
net; Part I, 17th Yearbook, 75c net.) 

Send all orders to 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
Bloomington, Illinois. 














Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
1225S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


As recent city superintendents, 
we know school employers and 


their needs. We also have broad 
acquaintance among teachers. 
Both will rece’ve personal and 
discriminating -ervice. Mgrs. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Our list includes “Home Geography,” a first year text for pupils 
of the fourth grade; and four Reference Notebooks, for 
the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 


FIVE REASONS FOR USING THEM 

1---The suggested lists of readings and the tables of references for each month, bring 
to the teachers attention the best materials available. 

2---The Ley = way in which the essential facts have been outlined leads to concen- 
tration on t — of greatest importance. 

3---The devices and exercises, which have been outlined so carefully, lead to ready and 
effective mas’ of the material studied. 

as _— at h training in the use of and the interpretation of maps 


§---The spaces left for ectainal exercises give opportunity for the teacher to emphasize 
__ the phases of the work in which she is best prepared. 

~ There are many other reasons as goo... 

Prices—‘Home Geography” 45c; ‘“‘World as a Whole” 35c; “North America” 
35c; “South America and Europe” 35c; “Asia, Africa and Australia” 35c. These 
prices include postage. We do not Sh. sample copies. 

Map Notebook for Commercial Geography 40c. 

Map Notebook for Physical Geography 

Send for complete list of our Outline Maps ant Blanks, with prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
NORMAL ILLINOIS 








Thurston Teachers’ Agency 
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KE. RR. NICTIIOLS, M 





r. 221 S. Mich Ave pide A(,), LL. 
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CLARK FoR-A-SINGLE-FEE~YOUJOIN-ALL OFFICES 
CHICAGO NEWYORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,MO 
109 \9 1th Sremwartau FlaTinowBusc. MunseyBL0G N.Y. LIFE Bu. 


ATARI excunna: bane bine. “‘Teneus Count. CavecnOrComenc BU 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 
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Try the “‘Bureau for Specialists.’’ Registers College Graduates ex- 
Teachers clusively (vocational teachers excepted). No grade school positions. Fills 
the better places only. Covers all States. Write for details. 


Wanted 


South 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau ™ Se=th Grand Avenue 








NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
LARGEST AND LEADING AGENCY IN THE WEST 


Enroll Now for Mid-year Emergency Vacancies and for 1919-20 
Write Immediately for Free Circular. BOISE, IDAHO 








TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


We Can Place You in Better Positions. Write 
NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and "ROCKY MMT TEACHERS 


ent card. ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG. Din 
Pacific Office: Portland, Ore. Frank K. Welles, Mgr. WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manager 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 
ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


34th Year. Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” with timely chapters 
on Peace Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters of Application, etc., sent FREE. 


437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 
Harts School History of the United States 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL. D. 


Professor of Government, Harvard University 











539 PAGES ILLUSTRATED 


FOR HIGHER ELEMENTARY GRADES AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A School History of the Great War 


By Albert E. McKinley, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania; 
Charles A. Coulomb, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and 
Armand F. Gerson, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 











Prepared upon the suggestion of the National Board for Historical Service, this new book is designed to 
inculcate patriotism by affording instruction in our country’s current history. 


The story of the World War and America’s part in the great struggle for liberty, democracy and civilization 
are told in an impressive and succinct manner. 192 pages. 


NEW YORE 
om AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
ronal 330 East 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 














WAR AIMS ||SANITARY SHADES 
MAPS 


by 
SAMUEL B. HARDING, PH.D. 


12 MAPS 44X32 $10.00 


H22—The World in 1914 
H22a—The Growth of Prussia 
Europe in 1914 











Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
the eye. 


Hse The World at War They Can Be Easily 
a one ~ ale LAUNDERED 


H25—Language Map of 
E 
H25_— Italian, Balkan and 


ussian Fronts 











ee a Ea Bel- The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
OTe Poet Pee. Bec. race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
— a, sae Mep durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
Seo tisiaa endthiiens other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co. Luther O. Draper Shade Company 


60. Ohio St, CHICAGO. SPICELAND, INDIANA 

















